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ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER JOTH, AND LAST. 
Trenton Falls. 

Mr. Raymond grasped Ruth’s arm with un- 
conscious roughness, and hurried her on, now 
looking about with a wild air of expectation, and 
then langhing with childish vacancy. As the full 
moonlight shone on his features, his anxious child 
saw a change from their recent expression of 
tender regard, to the hard, cold tone which had 
characterized them in his periods of excitement. 
They were -not yet marked by hate, thank God 
heloved her still, but the maniac began to be de- 
reivped more distinctly, and when she saw that 
asa tear dropt on his hand from her eyes, he 
held it up to the moonbeams and laughed and 
cried “hurra!” she knew that sympathy was 
gone. She felt that she stood beneath a lava 
mountain, heaving to its explosion, but the Chris- 
tian habit of her mind referred all things to a 
presiding Deity, and when her eyes had turned 
upward a moment, and her lips thoved in almost 
involuntary prayer, her fluttering heart grew 
calm. Something of joy, too, played over her 
troubled spirit, at the idea of Clarendon‘s vicinity ; 
itseemed as if another Providence were watch- 
ing over her. - And what felt that covert wan- 
derer, as he saw the flutter of her garments, and 
remembered the pressure of her trembling form? 
The moonlight glory was no longer sought for 
Inspiration—the mountains uplifted their noble 
heights unheeded, for the fair vision of his heart 
was before him, in her youth and loveliness. 

And now Ruth and her father are once more 
on their bright and beautiful Hudson, while the 
boat treads her way like an untired courser. He 
Was comparatively calm, and nature, like a sweet 
restorer, healed her- wounded heart. The blue 
massy hills as they heaved heaven-ward, lent her 
a kindred strength, and engendered a lofty re. 
pose,—a trust that He who created and ruled the 
tniverse would guard and love her, and thus she 


became calm as a part of that great and exquisite 
whole. 





— 
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The deportment of Clarendon was of the 
most cautious and delicate character; though 








invisible he contrived to spread an atmosphere 
of tendernessaround her. Books were laid on 
her table with marked passages, or flowers that 
she best loved; and sometimes a deep full sigh, 
and a whispered name, when none were near, 
told the story of watchful affection. Dear and 
romantic was the charm of this intercourse, lend- 
ing a precious interest to existence, and calining 
the tumult of her filial cares. 

Atlength they arrived at Trenton Falls, that 
glorious handiwork of triumphant nature. With 
what innocent yearnings did Ruth sigh for Cla- 
rendon to lead her stepsto this sublime revela- 
tion of the Omnipotent! As she sat musing in the 
parlor of the Hotel, her father entered hurriedly, 
and one look revealed to her that he must have 
seen her lover. ‘ 

As he stood before her with shut teeth, glaring 
eyes and rigid form, she rose and clasped her 
hands imploringly, forgetting, in the horror of 
the moment, to use the slight authority which 
she yet held over him. He said nothing, but 
drew her arm within his own, and almost dragged 
her through the woods to the steep stairway, 
which descends to the bottom of the ravine. The 
sky was ominous with flitting clouds, and the 
gushing waters looked sternly beneath the scowl- 
ing heavens. An undefined dread crept over 
Ruth as she saw the narrow ledge on which she 
was to tread, where the rolling stream dashed- to 
her very footsteps, and the jutting rocks, soared 
up on either side, as if to shut a death-cry from 
the world. In such a spot, love should lead 
with fond and careful tread, soothing the over- 
wrought heart with tones of tenderness, but poor 
Ruth’s arm was grasped by a maniac; one step, 
and the whirling abyss would close on her for- 
ever. Her father released her a moment, and 
stood sternly contemplating the grandeur of the 
spectacle; at length-he spoke, and his words 
grew eloquent. 

“Ruth,” he said, solemnly, “seems it not as if 
unseen spirits haunted these cliffs? It would be 
a noble place to die. No need for man to raise 
monuments here. Let others go to groves, and 
gardens, and streams, where the rose blushes, 
and the lily pales, and rainbows rest, and skies 
throw out their western glow, and sea-shells 
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whisper; where woodland melody resounds, and 


the clear stars glisten, and the moonlight floats 
in joy;—let others sleep, if they will, beneath 
chiselled marble wet by human tears, but give 
me a grave like this, amid clouds and gloom, 
where the veil is rent from stormy nature, and 
let my requiem be these cataract voices. Take 
me, take me,” he muttered softly as if appealing 
to some distant object, and then waving his arms 
in passionate gestures, he stopped with a wild 
hurra, that rolled by the cliffs, and came back in 
fearful echoes. 

Clarendon, protected by the dense foliage 
above, had been an unseen spectator of this 
phrenzy. With clenched hands, and firmly 
braced feet, he stood prepared for some frightful 
catastrophe, and when that echoed hurra reached 
him,and he saw Mr. Raymond about to carry 
Ruth onward by the dangerous passes below, 
unable longer to contain his feelings, he bounded 
down the steps like a maddened wolf. Had the 
rocks around him lifted their giant heads, and 
cried forbear, his impulse would have prevailed. 
With an almost phrenzied voice he cried,— 

“Ruth, Ruth, [ adjure you by the God of 
I[eaven, not to peril your life with a madman.” 

Fatal precipitance! Mr. Raymond without 
reply, caught his helpless child m his arms, and 
as if but a feather’s weight lay there, leapt along 
the slippery way. He passed the frowning 
rocks, where trees rooted in the fissures, seemed 
reeling to their fall, sprang the awful projections 
where the bounding waves dashed the dress of 
his trembling burden, and paused not, even on 
the brink of those frightful steeps, where the re- 
sistless torrent ran in its terrible strength below. 
Clarendon too pressed on, heedless of every 
obstacle, reckless of but one thought, to save the 
beloved of his heart. Once Ruth opened her 
eyes, and though unappalled by the threatening 
rocks, or the whirling waters, she met her father’s 
gaze in its fixed and angry glare, and closed 
them again with sick and dizzy terror. 

They had nearly reached that fatal spot, sacred 
to sad memories, where a plighted bride, and a 
child fresh in the budding promise of life met 
each their tragic doom, when Mr. Raymond 
heard his pursuer close uponhis steps. On he 
sprang, more impetuously. Helooked back;— 
nearer, closer. Again he looked, and glared 
with his maniac eyes. Clarendon’s outspread 
arms were near him, and he heard his desperate 
cry,— 





| 
“Ruta, my bride, my afhianced one, I will die 


with you or save you.” 

The madman laughed tauntingly, and his wild 
hurra echoed again from eliff to cliff, ere he 
bounded over that fearful point. One spring, 
and the father and daughter sank where the whirl- 
pool sends across its bubbling foam. Clarendon 
threw his length along the edge of the slimy rock 
with his head over the waters, and braced his 
feet against a projecting point within his reach, 
Oh the intense, the life-long agony of that instant 
of time, before Ruth’s garments were seen above 
the torrent. He clutched at them as with a 
death-grasp, but the maniac father struggled for 
his prize. Awful was the contest; twice he rose 
with his blasting look of hate full on Clarendon, 
thensank, and the gurgling waters closed over 
him forever. 

“God receive him to his peace,” murmured 
Clarendon, as he drew, with an effort inspired 
by despair, the insensible form of his beloved to 
his arms. He carried her to a broader shelf of 
the rock, where the dashing spray pursued {nem 
more faintly; then wringing the water from her 
hair, and wrapping her in hiscloak, he called her 
by every endearing name to awake to life and 
love. He had never seen her cheex untinged by 
the hue of health, never touched her hand but its 
soft warmth had spoken of life, now that cheek 
was pale as the foam that quivered over her 
father’s corpse, her hand lay motionless and cold 
within his own; and that hair too, that shining 
hair, the simplest twine of which was like 
threads of gold to him, strewed the bare rock 
in its luxuriance. He chafed her hands, and 
laid his cheek to hers, and felt for the beating of 
the heart so late responding to his own. Sen- 
sation slowly returned, and without unclosing 
her eyes she whispered “ father.” Clarendon 
gently pressed her hand, and laid his lips to her 
damp forehead in silence. 

‘‘T will never desert you, father,” said the half 
unconscious girl. ‘If Llove Alfred Clarendon, 
Ican still be faithfulto you. Ihave sworn it to 
my blessed mother.” 

As she spoke large tears stele from beneath her 
closed lids. Clarendon essayed to speak, but he 
felt choked. The unformed words died gasp- 
ingly away, and he covered his face in unutte- 
rable emotion. Gradually her eyes unclosed; 
at first the cold high cliffs, and dashing torrent 
alarmed her, then she saw Clarendon anda bright 
warm blush of joy rushed over her face like sud 
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den sunbeams on snow. Then a deeper con- 
sciousness followed, as he pressed her fondly to 
his heart, and she attempted to rise from his arms; 
but embarrassed by a feeling of her weakness, 
she sank back helplessly, and a sudden shade 
crossing her countenance exclaimed,— 

“My father?” 

“T could not save you both, dearest,” said 
Clarendon, in a low tone bending over her with 
deep emotion, and pointing mournfully to the 
cataract as it came foaming by where the lost 
victim fell. 

A strong hysteric cry burst from the unhappy 
girl, and forgetting her weakness she sprang to 
her feet, and stretched out her arms to the rush- 
ing streams as if they could give back the lost, 
the dead. 

“God knows how willingly I would have 
given my life for his,’ said Clarendon, “a life 
valueless to me, if you are nothappy.” And as 
he spake, he knelt on the rock beside her, and 
bowed his head in his hands. 

“ My poor father” said Ruth wildly, unheeding 
her lover’s prostrate sorrow, “You sleep be- 
neath the monuments you asked. The tears of 
love can never indeed fall on your grave.” 

Clarendon gently forced her from the scene. 
She leaned upon his arm ashe guided her feeble 
steps along the dangerous way, and her piteous 
moans touched his inmost seul. At length, 
seeming to recal the ties that bound them, and 
resisting the selfishness of her grief, she bent her 
cold cheek to his hands, and burst into tears. 

“Do not think me ungrateful for the life you 
have preserved,” she said, in sobbing accents. 
“Do not think that I love you less when I 
weep for my father.” 

“ My poor suffering Ruth!” said Clarendon, 
soothing her like a child, but addressing her as a 
noble-minded woman, ‘In this wild scene and 
at this fearful hour, while I claim you mine, I 
seek no present token of tenderness from your 
shattered affections. I have traced the self- 
sacrificing Progress of your heart's Love, through 
life’s varied duties, and I know that the tender 
daughter will be the faithful wife. 

Then Ruth yielded herself silently, in mourn- 
ful confidence to his guidance, and the first smile 
when love and hope in after days triumphed over 
tears, was for him. 

THE END. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


REFLECTIONS ON A FLOWER. 
Why did I break the gentle stem, 
That gaily lifted thee in bloom, 
To meet the breeze and morning beam, 
And bring thee to this lonely room, 
To wither and decay ? 


At eve so fresh and fragrant! now, 
No longer worthy of my care. 
Ah! then [little deemed that thou 
Would’st wake such sad remembrance here, 
My heart, my heart, in thea. 


Once I was loved—but no sweet eye 
Now smiles upon this wasting frame ; 
No fair hand ever culls for me 
A flow’ret; no voice breathes my name, 
In whispered melody. 


Yet why should I in sorrow weep 
O’er happy days forever gone, 
While earthis wrapt in midnight sleep? 
Why muse o’er thee, sad emblem ?—soon 
1 too shall cease to be. 
W. J. R. 
Columbia, So. Ca. College. 


Oe 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
JOSEPH HAYDN’S TRAINING. 


{From the German.] 


BY MRS. 


PART I. 

In a small and insignificant dwelling in the 
village of Rohrau, on the boundary line between 
Hungary and Austria, lived, at the beginning of 
the last century, a young pair, faithful and indus- 
trious, plain and simple in their manners, yet 
well esteemed by all their neighbors. 





ELLET. 


The man, 
an honest wheelwright, was commonly called 
“merry Jobst, on account of the jokes and gay 
stories, with which he, notwithstanding his ad- 
mitted piety, was always ready to entertain his 
friends and visitors, who, he well knew, relished 
such things. His wife was named Elizabeth, 
but no one in the village, and indeed many miles 
round it, ever called her any thing but “ Pretty 
Elschen.” Jobst and Elschen were, indeed, to 
say truth, the handsomest couple in the country. 
The Hungarians, like the Austrians and Bohe- 
mians, have great love for music. “Three fid- 
dies and a dulcimer for two houses,” says the 


proverb; andit is atrue one. It is not unusual, 


therefore, for some out of the poorer clases, 
when their regular business fails to bring them 
in sufficiently for their wants, to take to the fid- 
dle, the dulcimer, or the harp; playing on Sun- 


This 





days on the highway or in the taverns. 
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employment is generally lucrative enough, if they 
are not spendthrifts, to enable them, not only to 
live, but to lay by something for future necessl- 
ties. 


“Merry Jobst” was already revolving in his 
own mind some means to be adopted for the bet- 
tering of his very humble fortunes, when Elschen 
one day said to him, ‘‘ Jobst! it is time to think 
of making something more for our increasing 
family !” 

Jobst embraced pretty Elschen, and answer- 
ed, “Come then! I will string anew my 
fiddle and you your harp; every Sunday we 
will take our place on the road side before the 
tavern, and play and sing merrily : we will give 
good wishes to those that listen to and reward 
us, and let the surly traveller, who stops not to 


hear us, go on his way! God and our Lady 
will help us!” 


The next Sunday afternoon Merry Jobst and 
pretty Elschen sat by the highway before the 
village inn; Jobst fiddled, and Elschen played 
the harp and sang to it with her sweet clear voice. 
Not one passed by without noticing them ; every 
traveller stopped to listen, wéll pleased, and on 
resuming his journey threw at least a silver two- 
pence into the lap of the pretty young woman. 
Jobst and his wife, on returning home in the 
evening, found their day’s work a good one.— 
They returned to it every Sunday, and with the 
like success. 


After the lapse ofa few years, as the old school- 
master of the neighboring town of Haimburg 
passed along the road one Sunday afternoon, he 
could not help stopping, admiring and amused 
at what he saw. Inthe same arbor, opposite 
the tavern, sat Merry Jobst fiddling as before, 
and beside him, pretty Elschen, playing the harp 
and singing; and between them, on the ground, 
sat a little chubby faced boy about three years 
old, who had a small board, shaped like a violin, 
hung about his neck, on which he played with 
a willow twig as with a genuine fiddle-bow. The 
most comical and surprising thing of all was, 
that the little man kept perfect time, pausing 
when his father paused and his mother had solo, 
then falling in with him again on the sixteenth 
part, and demeaning himself exactly like his fa- 
ther. Often too, he would lift up his clear voice, 
and join distinctly in the refrain of the song. 


The song pretty Elschen sang, ran somewhat in 
this way : 





“ The Spring, it is come—and the blithe earth is green, 

Birds and flowers are abroad, and how glistening the 
sheen ! 

“ O’er the broken stones sparkling, the stream murmurs 
nigh, ’ 

And how fresh from the mountains the breezes sweep 
by. 


“The bees hum around us, the lambs frolic too, 
And golden clouds sport in the heavens’ deep blue! 


“The young mountain shepherd, hls shawm he hath 
wound, 
And the maiden steps softly, and follows the sound.’ 


“The bell in yon valley breaks faint on the air, 

Stranger! haste not away! pause and breathe firsta 

prayer, 

“And give thanks to our Maker, on whom good mey 

call— 

Who created in love, and sustaineth us all.” 

“Is that your boy—fiddler?” asked the teacher, 
when the song was atan end. Jobst answered, 

“Yes, Sir, that is my little son.” 

“The little fellow seems to have a taste for 
music.” 

“Why not? By my faith, if it depends on me, 
I will take him, assoon as J can do so, to one who 
understands it well, andcan teach him. But it 
will be some time yet, as with all his taste and 
love for it, he is very little and awkward.” 

“We will speak further of it,” said the teach- 
er, and went his way. Jobst and Elschen be- 
gan their song anew, and the little Joseph imita- 
ted his father on his fiddle, and joined his infant 
voice with theirs when they sounded the ‘ Halle- 
lujah!’ 

The Cantor came from this time twice a week 
to the house of Merry Jobst to talk with bim 
about his little son, and the youngster himself 
was soon the best of friends with the good na- 
tured old man. So matters went on for two 
years, at the end of which, the Cantor said to 
Jobst, “It is now the right time, and if you will 
trust your boy with me, I will take him, and teach 
him what he must learn, to become a brave lad 
and a skilful musician.” 


Jobst did not hesitate long, for he saw clearly 
how great an advantage the instruction of Mas- 
ter Wolferl would be to hisson. And though it 
went harder with pretty Elschen to part with the 
boy, who was her favorite and only child, yet she 
gave up at last, when her husband observed— 
“The boy is still our own, and if he is our only 
child, we are—Heaven be praised! both young, 
and love each other!’ 
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So he said to the teacher, Wolferl, the next 
time he came—“‘Agreed! here isthe boy! treat 
him well—and remember that he is the apple of 
our eye.” 

“] will treat him as my own!” replied the teach- 
er, looking towards heaven, as if he called God 
to witness his promise. Elschen accordingly 
packed up the boy’s scanty wardrobe in a bun- 
dle, gave him aslice of bread and salt, and a cup 
of milk—embraced and blessed him, and accom- 
panied him to the door of the hut, where she 
signed him with the cross three times, and then 
returned to her chamber. Jobst went with them 
half the way to Haimburg, and then also return- 
ed, while Wolferl and Joseph pursued their way 
till they reached Wolferl’s house, the end of their 
journey. 

Wolferl was an old bachelor, but one of the 
good sort, whose heart, despite his grey hairs, 


was still youthful andwarm. He loved all good 








men, and was patient and forbearing even with 
those who had faults, for he knew how weak | 
and fickle too often is the heart of man. But the 
wholly depraved and wicked he hated, as he es- 
teemed the good, and shunned all companion- 
ship with them; for it was his opinion ‘“‘that he 
who is thoroughly corrupt, remains so in this 
world at least; and his conversation with the 
good tends not to his improvement, but on the 
contrary to the destruction of both.” 

Such lessons he repeated daily to the little Jo- 
seph, and taught him good principles, as well as 
how to sing, and play on the horn and kettledram; 
and Joseph profited thereby, as well as by the 
instruction he received in music, and cherished 
and cultivated them as long as he lived. 

In the following year, 1737, a second son was 
bestowed on the happy parents, whom they 
christened Michael. 

Years passed, and Joseph was a well instruct- 
ed boy; he had a voice as clear and fine as his 
mother’s, and played the violin as well as his fa- 
ther; besides that, he blew the horn, and beat the 
kettledrum, in the sacred music prepared by 
Wolferl for church festivals. Better than all, 
Joseph had a true and honest heart, had the fear 
of God continually before his eyes, and was ev- 
er contented, and wished well to all; for which 
every body loved him in return, and Wolferl of- 
ten exclaimed with tears of joy—‘Mark what I 
tell you, that God will show the world, by this 


boy Joseph, that not only the kingdom of heaven, 





but the kingdom of the science of music shall be 


The 
more Wolferl perceived the lad’s wonderful tal- 
ent for Art, the more earnestly he sought to find 
a patron, who might better forward the youthful 
aspirant towards the desired goal; for he felt 
that his own strength could reach little further, 


given to those, who are pure in heart!” 


when he saw the zeal and ability with which his 
pupil deveted himself to his studies. Providence 
ordered it at length that Master Von Reuter, 
chapel master and musie director, in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, in Vienna, came to visit the 
Deacon at Haimburg. The Deacon told Master 
Von Reuter of the extraordinary boy, the son of 
the wheelwright Jobst Haydn, the pupil of the 
old Wolferl, and created in the chapel-master 
much desire to become acquainted with him.— 
The Deacon would have sent for him and hw 
protector, but Von Reuter prevented him with 
‘‘No—no—-most reverend Sir! [ will not have the 
lad brought to me; I will seek him myself, and if 


| possible, hear him when he is not conseious of 


my presence or my intentions, for if I find the 
boy-what your reverence thinks him, I will do 
The 
next morning, accordingly, Von Reuter went to 
Wolferl’s house, which he entered quietly and 
unannounced. Joseph was sitting alone at the 
organ, playing a simple but sublime piece of 
sacred music, from an old German master. Reu- 
ter, visibly moved, stood at the door, and listened 
attentively. The boy wasso deep in his music, 
that he did not perceive the intruder till the 
piece was concluded, when accidentally turning 
round, he fixed upon the stranger his large dark 
eyes, expressive of astonishment indeed, but 
sparkling a friendly welcome. 

“ Very well, my son!” said Von Reuter at 
last; ‘‘ where is your foster-father ?”’ 

“In the garden,” said the boy; “shall I call 
him?” 

“ Call him, and say to him that the chapel-mas- 
ter, Von Reuter wishes to speak with him. (The 
boy was going.) Stop a moment! 
Joseph Haydn; are you not?” 

“Yes, Iam the boy.” 

“ Well then, go.” 

Joseph went and brought his old master, Wol- 
ferl, who with uncovered head and low obeisance 
welcomed the chapel-master and music director 
at St. Stephen’s, to his humble abode. Von 
Reuter, on his part, praised the musical skill of 
his protegé, enquired particularly into the lad’s 
attainments, and examined him formally himself. 


all, of course, to advance his interests.” 


you are 
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Joseph passed the examination in sucha manner 
that Reuter’s satisfaction increased with every 
answer. After this he spent some time iu close 
conference with the old Wolferl; and it was 
near noon before hetook his departure. Joseph 
was invited to accompany him and spend the 
rest of the day at the Deacon’s. 


Eight days after, old Wolferl, Jobst and pretty 
Elschen, the little Michael on her lap, sat very 
dejectedly together, and talked of the good Jo- 
seph, who had gone that morning with master 
von Reuter to Vienna, to take his place as chor- 
ister in St. Stephen’s church. 


PART II. 

The clock struck eight, and all were awake in 
the Leopoldstadt. A busy multitude crowded 
the bridge—market women and mechanics’ boys, 
hucksters, pedlars, hackney coachmen and gen- 
tee] horsemen, passing in and out of the city; 
and through the thickets of the throng might be 
seen winding his way, quietly and inoffensively 
the notorious Wenzel Puderlein, hairdresser, 
burgher and house-proprietor in -Leopoldstadt. 
Soon he passed over the space that divides Leop- 
oldstadt from the city, and with rapid steps ap- 
proached through streets and alleys, the place 
where resided his most distinguished customers 
whom he came every morning to serve. 

He stopped before one of the best looking 
houses; ascended the steps, rang the bell, and 
when the house-maid opened the door, stepped 
boldly, and with apparent consciousnes of dig- 
nity through the hall toa side door. Here he 
paused, placed his feet in due position, took off 
his hat modestly, and knocked gently three times. 

“Come in!” saida powerful voice. Wenzel, 
however, started, and hung back a moment, then 
taking courage, he lifted the latch, opened the 
door and entered the apartment. An elderly 
man, of stately figure, wrapped in a flowered 
dressing gown, sat at a writing table; he rose up 
as the door opened, and said, 

“Tis well, you are come, Puderlein! Do what 
you have to do, but quickly, I counsel you! for 
the Empress has sent for me, and I must be with 
her in half an hour.” He then seated himself, 
and Wenzel began his hairdressing without ut- 
tering a word (how contrary to his nature !) well 
knowing that a strict silence was enjoined on 
him in the presence of the first physician to her 
Imperial Majesty. 

Yet he was not doomed long to suffer 'this 
greatest of all torments to him, the necessity of 


——_—3 
silence. The door of the chamber opened, and a 
youth of about sixteen or seventeen years of age 
came in, approached the elderly man, kissed his 
hand reverently, and bade him good morning. 


The old gentleman thanked him briefly, and 
said, ‘‘ what was it you were going to ask me 
yesterday evening, when it struck eleven and | 
sent you off to bed?” 

The youth, with a modest smile, replied, “| 
was going to beg leave, my father, if your time 
permitted, to present to you the young man [| 
would like to have for my teacher on the harpsi- 
chord.” 

‘ Very well; after noon I shall be at liberty; 
but who has recommended him to you ?” 

“ An admirable piece which I was yesterday 
so fortunate as to hear him play at the house of 
the Lady von Martinez.” 

“ Ah! your honor means the young Haydn,” 
cried Puderlein, unwittingly, and. then became 
suddenly silent, expecting nothing less than that 
his temerity would draw down a thunderbolt on 
his head. But contrary to his expectation, the 
old gentleman merely looked at him a moment, 
as if in surprise, from head to foot, then said 
mildly, “You are acquainted with the young 
man then: what do you know of him?” 

“‘T know him!” answered Puderlein; “Oh, 
very well, your grace; I know him well. What 
I know of him? Oh, much; for observe, your 
grace, I have had the honor to be hairdresser for 
many years to the chapel-master, Von Reuter, in 
whose house Haydn has long been an inmate— 
it must now be ten or eleven years. I have known 
him, so to speak, from childhood. Besides I 
have heard him sing a hundred times at St. Ste- 
phen’s, where he was chorister, though it is now 
a couple of years since he was turned off.” 

“ But what does the young Haydn now?” 
asked the Baron. 


““Ha—observe, your grace, the poor fellow 
must find it hard to live by giving lessons, play- 
ing about, aud picking up what he can; he also 
composes sometimes, or what do they call it! 
Well, what helps it him, that he torments him- 
self? he lives in the house with Metastasio, but 
not in the first story, like the court poet, but in 
the fifth; and when it is winter, he has to lie in 
bed and work, to keep himself from freezing, 
for, observe, he has indeed a fireplace in his 
chamber, but no money to buy wood to burn 
therein. 

‘This must not be! this shall not be!” cried 
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the Baron Von Swieten, as he rose from his seat. 
“Am I ready 1” 

“A moment, your Grace,—-only the string 
around the hair-bag.”’ 

“It is very good, so; now begone about your 
business!’ Puderlein vanished. ‘ And you, 
Gottlieb, help me on with my coat; give me my 
stick and hat, and bring me your young teacher 
this afternoon.” Therewith he departed, and 
the young Von Swieten, full of joy, went to the 
writing-table to indite an invitation to Haydn to 
come to his father’s house. 

Meanwhile, Joseph Haydn sat, sorrowful, 
and almost despairing, in his chamber. He had 
passed the morning, contrary to his usual custom, 
in idle brooding over his condition; now it ap- 
peared quite hopeless, and his cheerfulness 
seemed about to take leave of him forever, liké 
his only friend and protectress, the Lady Marti- 
nez. ‘That amiable young lady had taken her 
departure a few hours before. Haydn had in- 
structed her in singing, and in playing the harp- 
sichord, and by way of recompense, he enjoyed 
the privilege of board and lodging in the fifth sto- 
ry, in the house of Metastasio. Both now cea- 
sed with the lady’s departure; and Joseph was 
poorer than before, for all that he had earned 
besides, he had sent conscientiously to his pa- 
rents, only keeping so much as sufficed to furnish 
him with decent, though plain clothing. 

Other patrons and friends, he had none! Me- 
tastasio, who was nearest him, knew him only 
by his unassuming exterior, and was too indolent 
to enquire particularly into his circumstances, or 
to interest himself in his behalf. 

He had briefly observed to the poor youth, 
that since the Lady Martinez had Jeft Vienna and 
his lessons were over, he could look about till 
the end of the month for other lodgings; and 
Joseph was too retiring, if not too proud, to 
answer any thing else than that “he thanked the 
Signor for the privilege hitherto enjoyed, and 
would look out for another home.” But where? 
thought he now, and asked himself, sobbing 
aloud, ““ Where—without money ?”’ Just then, 
without any previous knocking, the door of his 
chamber was opened, and with bold carriage, and 
sparkling eyes, entered master Wenzel Puderlein. 

“With me !” cried the friseur, while he stretch- 
ed his curling irons like a sceptre towards Jo- 
seph, and pressed his powder-bag with an air of 
feeling to his heart, “‘ With me, young orphan! 
Iwill be your father,—I will foster, and protect 
you! for Ihave feeling for the grand and the 








sublime, and have discerned your genius—and 
what you can, with assistance, accomplish; I 
know, your inability to cope yet with the world, 
—for you have not my experience of men. I 
will lead you to Art—I myself; and if before 
long you be not in full chase, and have not cap- 
tured her, why you must be a fool, and I will 
give you up!” 

“Ah, my worthy master Von Puderlein!” 
cried Haydn surprised; “You would receive 
me now, when I know not-where to go, or what 
todo? Oh! I perceive your goodness! but how 
have I, poor knave! deserved it? and how shall 
I thank you?” 

“That is nothing to you!” said Puderlein 
shortly; “all that will appear in due time! Now 
sit you down on the stool, and do not stir till I 
give you leave. J will show the world what a 
man of genius can make of an indifferent head!’ 

“Are you determined, then, to do me the 
honor of dressing my hair, master Von Puder- 
lein ?” 

“ Ask no questions—but sit still.”’ 

Joseph obediently seated himself, and Wenzel 
began to dress his hair according to the latest 
mode. Whenhe had done, he said with much 
self-congratulation, “ Really, Haydn, when I 
look at you, and think what you were, before I 
set your head right, and what you are now, I 
may, without presumption, call you a being of 
my own creation; but I am not so conceited ; 
and only remark to you, that so long as you have 
walked like aman on two legs, you have first 
been enabled through me to present the visage 
of aman! Now pay attention; you are to dress 
yourself as quickly as possible, or to express 
myself in better German, you are to put your- 
self prestissimo into your best trim—and collect 
your moveables together, that { can send to fetch 
them this evening. Then betake yourself to 
Leopoldstadt, to my house on the Danube, No. 
7; go up the steps, knock atthe door, make my 
compliments to the young lady my daughter, 
and tell her you are so and so, and that master 
Von Puderlein sent you, and if you are hungry 
and thirsty call for something to eat and a glass 
of Ofener or Klosterneuburger ; after which you 
may remain quiet tilll come home, and tell you 
further what I design for you. Adieu!” 


Therewith master Wenzel Puderlein rolled 
himself out of the door, and Joseph stood awhile 
with his hair admirably well-dressed, but how- 
ever a little disconcerted, in the middle of his 
When he collected his thoughts at 


chamber. 
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length, he | gave ve thanks with tears, , to God, who 
had inclined the heart of his generous protector 
towards him, and put an end to his bitter ne- 
cessity; then he gathcred, as Puderlein had told 
him, his few clothes and many notes together, 
dressed himself carefully in his best, shut up bis 
chamber, and afier he had taken leave, not with- 
out emotion, of the rich Metastasio, walked away 
cheerfully and confidently, his heart full of joy, 
and his head full of new melodies, towards the 
Leopoldstadt and the house of his patron. 
[ To be sacar d in next Rose. t. 
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BY B. B. OF BOSTON. 
It is commonly acknowledged that Victoria 


This was 


THATCHER, 


has what is called a will of her own. 
to be expected in her 
George III. ‘The worst of the family indeed 
have not been lacking in this quality, though 
some of them have been perversely disposed in 
The king of Hanover is respected for 

Hence, in 
They know 


its use. 
his decision even by the radicals. 
fact, the fear they have of him. 

him for a thorough-going tory, and they believe 
he would make a complete despot on the throne, 
should it please Providence to give him the pri- 
vilege of having his own way. Ernest is at all 
events a man of character. So was even George 
IV., though unfortunately his “decision always 
decided wrong. William was proverbially self- 
willed. The flattering title of pig-hcaded applied 
by certain parties to his late majesty, indicates 
the estimation in which his obstinacy, as well as 
his stupidity, was held, at least, by themselves.— 
Many anecdotes are told of Victoria’s develope- 
ment of this quality, in a milder but not a spirit- 


less form. The ministry, for example, are nat- 


urally very anxious to have her married—well, if 


convenient—but married, at all events. Some 
of them have taken occasion to indicate their 
wishes on this head, it is thought, perhaps as of- 
The Queen 
was never silly enough to be angry about it. To 


ten as good manners would justify. 


Melbourne, especially, great latitudes are allow- 

? 
ed; and yet not all. ‘Take care, my Lord,’ 
she whispered one day in the Premier’s ear, 
when he was “harping on my daughter’ again 


—‘“‘take care! I shall certainly marry the Duke if 


you say another word about it.” On one of her 
first formal meetings with her Privy Council, she 


as the grand-daughter of 





wished that her mother should attend her. This 
was not according to etiquette, it was hinted; 
there was no precedent for such an indulgence, 
Precedent or not, however, she had a sense of 
both royal dignity and womanly delicacy, which 
told her that other things were to be respected as 
well as the musty maxims of the Courts of Eliz. 
abeth and Anne, and to show that she thought so, 
she quietly left these scrupulous gentlemen to 
themselves. Such are the ramors—mere gossip, 
I know; I do not vouch for their truth. It is 
pretty certain, however, that there must be some 
foundation for them. 
the common people of England are sure to get 
a tolerably correct notion of their sovereign’s 
character by dint of an acquaintance of a few 
Victoria’s nose, they say, 


months. is enough to 


settle her reputation. 
in it. 


They see the grandfather 


Thus far then we have made out the case of 


the Queen. 
dinary marvel, all things considered; no trivial 
merit. A greater one, however, is her plain 
common sense; a healthy, hardy German mind; 
not brilliant—none of the family ever were so— 
but sound. With this accompaniment the “self- 


esteem” need not be much feared. There is lit- 
tle danger of its growing obstinate, and at pre- 
sent, as I have hinted already, it is all wanted for 
is not hau- 


dignity’s sake. Dignity, however, 


teur, nor harshness nor pride. From these 
things, and from all disagreeable demonstrations 
of the sort, Victoria is likely to be saved, not by 
her good sense only—which is not always sufl- 
cient for the purpose, and was not especially in 
Elizabeth—but far more by her third decided 
quality—her bon naturel. The plain fact of the 
matter is—(Americane)—her majesty is a good- 
hearted girl; a ‘clever’ girl, we Yankees should 
call her; the English call her ingenous, benevo- 
lent, amiable; and such is the truth. Of this, 
too, the people had an inkling, even before her 
accession. Hence their prepossessions were 
much enhanced. 
thusiasm with which she was greeted. They 
imagined her all goodness—perfection—-and real- 
ly were willing to love her. Loyalty, for a time 
at least, was never more heartfelt ; and though 
this glow has subsided, as it could not but do in 
any case, there is reason to believe that a good 
share of the elements of it will not evaporate.— 
There 1s a real basis left. It was not all curiosi- 


ty, custom, or contagion, or love of excitement, 
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or thirst for some new thing. ‘The English have 
a national good sense, and good feeling at bottom, 
after all, and these will instinctively appreciate 
Her char 
acter 1s not so much 6ne to excite great admira- | 


| 
| 
| 
the same faculties in their sovereign. | 


tion; (it is chiefly her mere circumstances that | 
have led to the sensations we speak of;) but itis | 


There 


js, as I said before, a»Georgian stamina in it—a 


: ; § 
one like theirs to ‘‘wear’’—to wear well. 
stamina of the heart not lessthan the liead. 

A thousand anecdotes are told in support of | 


this character, and though many are mere gossip, 
manufactured at a penny the line, and many 
more grossly trivial (which is no fault of the 
Queen’s) it gives one pleasure to be able to be- | 
lieve that quite enough of them are true to sus- 
tain our position. ‘There must be, at all events, 


a general instinctive conviction of their truths in 


the public mind, and that itself is sufficient proof | 
for the purpose. In general impressions of 


character—-after a tolerable time for reflection— 


the mass of the people--even the commune vulgus 
of England—are quite sure to be right. Even 
a decent horse always finds out what manner of | 


human being itisthat rides him. ‘The London | 


million are quite as wise. 


At Kensington I used to hear, among people 
not so given to gossip, astory about the ‘“‘genile- 


man who holds the stirrup.”” It was somebody 


of some merit and claitas—needy and modest 
withal-—an old acquaintance probably, who might | 
have thought himself forgotten. Victoria, how- | 
ever, does not forget such things, neither does 


she overlook little things; she thinks nothing | 
little, indeed, where the heart is concerned. The 
question arose what could be done for this wor- | 
thy?’ "Mhere was ne place he was fit for, every | 
body said. They thought it a pity—bat so it 
“The offices all fuil?”’ asked the Queen, 


® . . . . | 
tapping her impatient little foot onthe carpet.— | 


Was. 


“All full, your Majesty!” answered my lord. | 
“Well, then, I mnst violate the constitution. [ll 
make an office. Make him my Stirrup-holder. 
Give him two hundred a year.” No doubt worse | 
appointments than this have been issued since 
the accession. 

The mildness of her deportment towards the 
humble and the poor is still more pleasing. ‘Tu 
multitudes of these, in every variety of circum- 
stances, of distress, and desert, she has of course 
great Opportunities of doing good: and giving 


happiness ; and these she improves with an evi- 





dent relish. Her education as well as her bon | 


t _ - ‘ 
naturel, has led her to this. Her mother has ac- 


| dour of stati 


| like these. Sx 


| her Majesty is_years old. On! 
1 


| of money equal tm a: ount'to the ; 
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customed her to the practical, 


personal benevolence; that kind of it which 





schoels the character; not the mere meagre char- 


- ,° a ! * site , | y y ? 5 s 
ity Of eiliier Sentiment Or INoney. wiahy a time, 


if reports be true, the two have goue about in 


the coantry together—little Victoria with her 


plain, strawebonnet on, and basket in hand, sup- 


plying aud comforting the destitute and misera- 


ble, from cottage to cottage, end from shed to 
" 


sned. 


if j ’ | + f ! 

Chis was a part of the education I thought 
f° } } Buse , ’ es a . . 

of when | called it rational, practical, judicious. 


[t was a training worthy of her who was to be 


England’s Queen. AH the grandeur and splen- 
hand opulence sink into meanness 


when we think of the simple spiritof pure hu- 


| manity which must have been present in scenes 


ores of engravings of her Majesty 
have appeared, and they represent her in every 
variety of interesting position which memory or 
flattery could furnish ; who wonld not give them 


all tosee herin the act and attitude of “human 


| gentleness and love” which 


“Ts mightiest inthe mightiest, end become 


The thronegl monarch better than bis crown.” 


“Maundy Thursday,” as the old books call it, 
afforded last season aninkling of this disposilion 


iu the Queen. The following notice appeared 


of its royal observance :— 
laundy Thursday, the 


‘Thursday last being. M 


royal bounty, consisting of gold and silver coins, 


fish, &e., was distributed by Mr. Hanby. Deputy 
Almoner, to as many poor men and 


al 


wollen as 


nine 


; en aged 
nen and women appeared in Whitehall Chapel, 


to receive the bounty, but on inquiry it was as- 
certained that orders were given for all those who 
had been recipients in the lust reivn to receive a sum 
} 


r} ” 
th vOUNLY 


ry . . ] mv ‘Sb 
This was characteristic he public saw the 


Qneen’s hand in it, as they always manage to 


discover the spirit of their rnlers, even from their 


manner of doing the most trivial or habitual acts. 


It wasin keeping with the coming out of the poor 


old statecoachman, w ho at the ige of more than 


eighty years, performed the duties of his office 


Dy - ' 1. . ° . . « 
for the last time*on the oceasion of the (liuiceu'’s 


opening tre present Parliament So great were 


his infirmuties, that he was com; 


i 


elled to be lifted 
on the box, and the horses afterwards placed in 
the carriage. She might have had a safer evach- 
man, doubtless—certainly one more active and 
gay—buta happier one, we venture to say, never 
held the reins. 


We have made out Victoria, then. an inc 
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dent, intelligent, good-hearted girl, and have inti-, her, as one would wish it might. Frequently 


——~ 4 





| i 





mated that her independence does not go too far.| when thonsands of faces were turned suddenly 





She has credit for another virtue which becomes! upon ner, or when remarks reached her which 










her not less as a Queen than as a wo;nan—her | she thoughtshe ought not to hear, it was impos- 
, modesty. ‘This, too, is much to her specta/ cred-| sible not to notice her embarrassment. It wa 
it. One would know how to account for it if} very undignified, no doubt, for a Queen to blush 

she had learned the miserable artificial, stupid} so much at such trifles; one could never have 
apathy, which passes for dignity and simplicity in| caught Llizabeth ia such awkwardness; I confess 
a portion of the fashionable world. Had the ex-| I thought her blush, likey her benevolence, be- 
| traordinary excitements she has gone through, | came her better than her crown. 


resulted, ere this, in a genuine sang froid, how- I have-been often asked, how does the Queen 





ever uninteresting, we should indeed have to ex- |} Jo9k ?—Is she pretty 7—Is she handsome ?—This 








| 
I have per-onally noticed, after all, is the charm| course; so much so, and so delicate an affair 





| . 11° . . ' ° ge 1 ° . - ° ° ° » 
of her publie bearing—is the real simplicity she! moreover in itself—this description and discus. 






i | 
| | shows; hor obvious sensibility, and ker giving! sion of alady’s countenance—nay, of a Queen's 
. | cee — : - lepes ar afta , “acl 4 ; \ 
| | herself up to its impulses; her unafiected fresh-| —that [must evea decline the task. The most] 
} | 7 } . . . ; ‘ - 
} Ness of le “nes Iniact, the girl S$ graces iar more | could depose would be, in creneral terms—‘ ra- 
than those of the Queen. Nothing was half so | they pretty : i hope this is no profanation tosay 






mistenien nekil sll —— bene ‘Ne Agel Oo! ny o% .~% } : ; 
| plea ing, annd tue parace O01 hie I pro ssioj1 to he (Queen, itis well kuowh, Is quite short—too 





ee ere cee ie a ee eee : os ye 
Giuil ist ul, as tae emotion with whicn sie respon- much so for di rnity : rath y dumnpy, as we call if 
= . is P 






i ded to the reception given her by the people.—! —I[ beg pardon again; her form not remarkably 





Months aiterwards I rejoiced to see the same | etherial—more of the substantial style which.w 





j . -_ : . . ; . : Pa s : > 
' weds Ness, U weakness it is, exulbited ith the pre- higat expect from her h bits, as well as her line- 





sence ofall Europe’s grandeur, at the imposing | age, and of which her fricnds, if not her admi- 





pageant of the coronation. At Ascot 1 saw it! rers, will make no complaint. Ler features 





again. She attended the royal races, according | partake a little of the same air. For such a sta- 





to custom, and no doubt according to inclination | ture they seem rather large, nose, eves, and lips. 





too—for “fond of horses” she ceriainly is. Het} The latter have a peculiarity, in being habitually 





station was in the new grand stand, so called—a | a little open, almost showing the tip of the tongue 





temporary showy buirding, at the edge of the! This is not very intellectual. but, I ecanuot hel) 






| course, in the most conspicuous part of the field. | that. he Duchess is said to object always to 
[t is designed to give a good siglit of every thing | the painters representing it as it is. while Victo- 
’ 





worth seeing, including the people; and it fol-| ria herself is understood to insist on a strict like- 





lows that the people had the sume chance at the | ness, and to succeed in having her own way. 





° . | - . . . * 1 
Queen, neither was there any escape from her| Tae best thing in the face, on the whole, Is the 





publicity. During the whole of the races, inclu-| expression. ‘This is decidedly prepossessing— 





ding the intervals, she remained exposed to the| not unposing at all. It is sincere, frank, warn- 





i | general gaze, much of the time at the open win-| hearted. On the strength of this, chiefly, [ should 
; - t x 






| dows of the room. I never saw her so well on| describe her as “rather pretty,’ and I can con- 
| any occasion; nor did I ever see her appear so| ceive of its proving so much so, to those who 

well. Interested as she was in the animated! associate with her, or see her often, or unde! 
spectacle around her, and sustained by the pre- | certain circumstances of excitement, as to make 





sence of her mother end other most intimate; her pass for more than this. Hence I have 
friends, (as well as of Melbourne, Wellington, | heard her called even handsome. The Queens 





Anglesea, and other male favorites,) it was very | postures, gait, and general bearing, are as digur 

? e . > , . . - - +; ous ‘ ¢ 1] \ . 

clear that she had made no progress at all in the | fied, perhaps, as her diminutive person will allow: 
£ 5 = . 


She seemed | 0! course there is nothing like alertness ai oul her, 









accomplishments of a brazen face. 





. ° ‘| 
: ys . hlie are: as al ~~ oe ai 
to make an amiable effort to keep herself where | 00 public occasions at least. It does very W' 


the people might have the satisfaction of seeing | fora rider to be spry, L suppose it will not do 10! 






° - _ ' 
her; but she could not conceal what it cost her. | 4 Queen! 





The crowd who surrounded her was at all times} The reader may feelsome interest in knowing 





quiet and civil, but the publicity itself shocked’ what were my means of acquaintance with a pe! 















cuse it. On the contrary, the chief charm which | jg a most momentous point to us Republicans, of 
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sonage of whom | lave said so much. 


wention a few of the occasions of her public ap- 


| was present. 


: ahs tals 
pearance at which 


IL willl 


The first ofthese of any moment, was the visit | 


to Guildhall, to°dine with the city authorities.— 


This affair afforded a signal iilustration of the 
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‘The fronts of the buildings, for miles, were 
beset with temporary stagings, for setting up the 


illumination arrangements, and accommodations 


Not 


or seeing the grand exhibition of the day. 


| a corner was left unavailed of where a glimpse 


justice of some of the remarks mage on British 


character. It would seem as if six months might 


have sufiiced to cool down the raptures of the 


i 


people about their new Queen, especially in | 


London, where the popal ice had so many Op- 


portunities of watching her habitual and private 


movements, [rom day to day it would seem, 
(oo, ts if so ample a proceeding as her going out 
to dine, a distance of two or three 


the West 


have been magnifiedinto one of the most stirring 


hiiles, from 


End into “Phe City,’ ecouid bardly 


“ee eas : 
events which have roused the mighty metropolis 


for many ayear. Yetso it was. ‘The dinner 


” ’ ‘ > > ' ..)° 
was to take place On tbe din OL November. FPoii- 
tics, Wars, failures, speculations, every thing else 


goaethr } ! haenl wrest , ; ‘ 
was tarown Into the back ground; one suvyject, 


one sensation, beginning in the he 


; > at se 
‘arto! the i.m- 
i. 4 | fow] { 1; if 

pure, ane fiowing outward, extended itself to ev- 


° . . - Destcal . 
ery extremity of British ground \il eyes were 


turned upon London. ‘There is something irre- 
sistibly contagious in such a feeling—no matter 
what one may think of it in the abstract, or in 
cooler moments ;—1i confess that I canght some- 
thing of the disorder myself, and though ocenu- 
piedin a most agreeable tour through the Lake- 
Land of England, when the alarum reached me, 
which announced the ‘“‘coming-off ”’ 
mentous demonstration, | at once began putting 
my luggage together, and presently found my- 
self moving ‘‘with all the world” else “up to 
London.” I was delayed on the way, but reach- 
Never 
shall lL forget the air of agitation which seemed to 
A for 


language, might have thought 


ed there a few davs before the festival. 


pervade the whole of the great city- igner, 
ignorant of the 


himself canght “inethe midst of a revolation.” 


One interest only occupied the souls of the Cock- 


could be had. Some seats were let for several 


guineas, and first-rate floors brought fifty pounds, 
»¢ lanct 


UL least. 


In the house where I was established, a 
sinall, quiet place, more than a hundred people 
were some how or other to be furnished with a 
sight. Stagings were built in three tiers, in the 


dining parlour, to command all the windows.— 


} Tl upper stories were occupied as densely as 
this. On the morning of the 9th, some stood 


even in the cornices running along the outside 


of the house, between the two lower stories, and 


| stood there for hours before the procession began 


of this mo- | 


ney million. Even business was neglected for | 
once. ‘The Queen’s business, rather, assumed 


precedence even over the demands of traffic.— 

The‘‘nation of shopkeepers” de: ertedtheir shops 

London for once looked like Pariv. The English 
Ven, 


seemed Frenchified. women, and ebil- 


1 . . , , } 
Gren, teemed in myriads wherever one walked 
orrode. Every body was in the open air, “ 
the qui vive.” 


on 
The streets swarmed like a bee- 
hive, in the leafy month of June. The univer- 
sal subject was the Queen—the Queen—the 
Queen! 


The roofs, in many cases, 


and 


‘kk rows over a parapet at 


were COV- 


with waiters, porters. ‘all sorts of 


peering in tate 
In like manner, the shops had been 
cleaned out, and fiited up to their utmost capaci- 


ty. Such was the stat 


»ofthingsalongthe whole 
line, and the seats were mostly taken immediate- 
ly after breakfast. 


an early [ pressed through 


some of the streets at that hour, to see the deco- 
rations, and the windows, for miles, were crowd- 
ed evensthen. So were the porches of the 
densely occupied churches, and every other space 
which could be used for the purpose—all filled 
in with transient tiers of seats, sold for their vari- 
ous prices. 
‘The intense interest to be noticed in every 
countenance, at this period—the universal thrill 
of excitement—tie buzz of ail sorts of expecta- 
tion and preparation—were singularly stirring. 
‘There is something mysteriously moving in such 
an exhibition of human sensibility, let it bear crit- 
icisin ill as it may. London, under such cireum- 
stances—all abroad and all alive—is greater than 
the greatest of its own shows. There is no such 
speetacle on eart! or 


th 
u, iOr 


there is no such congre- 


gation of human beings, and the mightiest of 


man’s creations, nay, the most wondrous of all 


| the other displays even of nature, sink into insig- 


| demonstration [ now refer to, 


| 
| 


nificance when compared with himself, as he acts 
himself out under excitements like these. 

The finest point, perhaps, both of the mere 
pageant, and of the more extraordmary general 
oceurred as Her 
Majesty, after passing a mile or two through 
the Strand and Fleet Street, began to approach 
St. Panl’s. The Cathedral covers a cansidera- 
ble eminence at the extremity of these avenues, 
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, ae ' oud 
and Cominands Huposimng View backward, 


down the long slope of Lu Igate Hill. This 
situation was well improved. ‘he eastern and 
southern sides of St. Paul’s were lined round 
at the base, with 
ent schools or compan some of these were 


most gorgeously bespread with erimson and 


purple linings, while multitudes of national, 
royal, and heraldic flags, and devices of every 
a rl 1, mixed in wiih green bot , cover- 
ed r front of the erection, and hung 
waving and flaming out over the middle of the 
st t. One of those booths alone accommo- 
wbout eight hundred children of one an- 
cient hool—Christ’s Hospital. Vhis was at 
the eust end of the ¢ edral, Jookine down the 
slope just mentioned, up which came the Queen, 
with all her moienificent array. Here, accord- 
ing to 1 l usage, a short stay was to 
be made, for * » oldest Grecian” of the boys 
to dress | I ty Liere the greater part 
Or tor long ] maid procession mieht be 
seen to the greatest advantage. Here too, the 
d COTrAalLiONs W most orveous 1d hye re the 
peopie, having expected most, had congregated 


Im Vast iInviuitudes, whose tnmensity was alinost 
inestial to behold. Seas of uncovered heads 


stood level together in all the spaces around the 


mighty minster, far and wide. The windows 
in eve.’ story, Wherever the eye conld reach 
were alive with fluttering laces and feathers, 
and faces flashed with enthusiasm. Men, wo- 
men, and children—rich and poor—noble and 
ig@nohble—begsar and pe er—all were antmated 
for ones? by a single feelmg—the loyalty which 


! 4 | 1 ‘ : 
belongs to Englishmen, and the curiosity and 
the sympathy which are the attributes of the race. 

When, finally, pressing turongh the excited 


osts th .tthronged 


Ludgate Hill the first glimpse 
of the royal cortege in all its grandeur of trap- 


elittering array of attendants began 


} | 4 | 
to b had by the crowd about the cathedral, | 
a A " . ' , ’ | 
after walling so many hours asthey had. what a! 
sensation tmdeed it was! What lone. loud 


shouts rose from the mass of humanity erowded 
Lher In that buge space; and then the multi 
tudinous music, the singing of the eight hundred 
boys, the waving of all the flags, the women in 


if 


} hay , lyr ¢ } a7 ~ » 
the nous sreudy to il} in flocks out of the wuin- 


SOUTHERN 


ed lor dilier- 


dows, the roofs covered, the lanes blocked up, 
the streets solid with life—all wrought up to the | 
high pitch—all heads uneovered, all hands up, | 
all voices joining in the sheuts of “ Welcome 


the Queen!” “ Long live Victoria!” “God! 
‘ 


ROSE. 





ee 


: => — | 
sive the Queen!” 
spectacle was irresistible and overwhelming. 
More than marble must have been the soul of 
the creature who could have seen it unmoved. 
The subject, the object, of this mighty agita- 
tion, of course, could not be expected to be so, 
If she had anticipated ‘‘amusement” on this 
occasion, and not “excitement,” she found her- 
self strangely taken by surprise. It was easy 
to read in ber open and honest countenance the 
deep emotions which thrilled through her in- 
most being. .Her dignity, indeed, was not for- 
gotten. ‘The upright attitude, the graceful 
posture, the intense attention she paid to all 
that went on around her, were maintained with- 
out a moment's flinching. In this ] saw some- 


thing of the Georgian nerve. 


[ saw something 
also, not a little for one so young, of the genuine 
breeding of a queen. No movement escaped 
her notice. Every display of enthusiasm on the 
part of the people, even the waving uf the wo- 
men’s arms from the windows, was acknow- 
ledged with the most vigilant ccurtesy. It seemed 
to me that the Duchess of Kent, herself a lady 
of the finest bearing, sitting in the same carriage 
with her daughter, and watching her every 
movement with an anxiety which only such a 
nother at such atime could experience, indulged 
herself ina glow of self-gratulation and generous 


patriotic pride, for which she could well be for- 


given. ‘The self-possessiun, ease, and grace, of 


the little lady, (as Mr. O’Connel has it,) were 
indeed highly creditable to both parties—it may 
be hard saying to which it was most so. And 
yet, as [ have before hinted, there was nothing 
masculine in this hardihood. No suspicion of 
insensibility or indelicacy is attached to it. The 
discipline of her royal training itself was not 
more apparent than the maiden modesty which 
gave it its highest gloss, or the genuine youthful- 
ness of feeling which no education, no notions 
of dignity, no force of habit, no talse exeiement, 
hid taught her, or could teach her, to suppress. 
[t was doubtless well that the intensity of her 
interest in observing what went on around her, 
helped her in the struggle which must have 
been passing ewithin. A moment’s interruption 
of that interest, and of the effort and the diver- 
sion it implied, would have been sadly fatal to 
all her dignity, I do believe. ‘Twenty times, I 
am quite sure, she came within an ace of a 
gaucherie so unqueenly, so un-Elizabethan, at 


| least, that no genuine courtier, I snppose, could 


ever have excused it. How fortunate that ehe 
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managed not to throw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and have a good cry over it, like the girl 
that she was! All Europe would have “rung 
from side to side.” 

Six months after thiscame the coronation. I 
thought the Queen exhibited a kind of character 
on this as on the former occasion, which was 
No situa- 
tion could be conceived more trying to her 


hardly to be expected from her years. 


discipline and dignity on one hand, or to her 
sensibility on the other; and her bearing plainly 
indicated that it was a trial which she deeply 
appreciated and valued, and which as before 
also she bravely endured. The same attention 
to the conventional proprieties of her position, 
embarrassing as they might well have been to 
her, was yet apparent. At the same time, it was 
not a maiden’s fashionable brazen countenance 
she wore, but one of which a better notion is 
given in the following stanzas, written in the heat 
of the iinpression which her appearance created, 
by acountrywoman of our own, Mrs. Osgood, 
of Boston. Passing over my notes of the Queen’s 
appearance at Ascot and at ‘ Eton Montem,” I 
cannotdo better than to make amends for these 
desultory sketches of my own, too much extend- 
edalready, by closing them with these beautiful 
lines. Some readers, at this cool distance, and 
this late hour, may deem them enthusiastic.— 
Doubtless they are so. ‘They would have been 
worse than worthless, else. It was in the nature 
of the scene referred to, to excite such a feeling, 
inany, I will not say sensitive, but reasonable 
mind; no matter what the political sentiments we 
cherished, no matter what our opinion of the 


mere pageant and parade of the day. 


They told me the diamond-tiar’ on her head 

Gleam’d out like chain-lightning amid her soft hair, 
They told me the many-hued glory it shed 

Seem’d a rainbow still playing resplendently there ; 
I mark’d not the gem’s regal lustre the while, 
I saw but her sunny, her soul-illumed smile. 


They told me the plume floated over her face, 
Like a snowy cloud shading the rose-light of morn: 
Isaw not the soft feather’s tremulous grace, 
I watched but the being by whom it was borne ; 
I watched her white brow as beniguly it bent, 
While the million-voiced welcome the air around rent. 


They told me the rich silken robe that she wore 

Was of exquisite texture and loveliest dye, 
Embroidered with blossoms of silver all o’er, 

And clasp’d with pure jewels that dazzled the eye: 
I saw not, I thought not, of clasp, robe, or wreath, 
Ithought of the timid heart beating beneath} 











1 was born in a land where they bend not the knee, 

Save to One—unto whom even monarchs bow down: 
But, lo! asI gazed, in my breast springing free, 

Love knelt to her sweetness, forgetting her crown; 
And my heart might have challenged the myriads there, 
For the warmth of its praise, and the truth of its prayer. 


And to her—to that maiden, young, innocent, gay, 
With the wild-rose of childhood yet warm on her cheek, 
And a spirit, scarce calmed from its infantine play 
Into woman’s deep feeling, devoted and meek ; 
To her—in the bloom of her shadowless youth— 
Proud millions are turning with chivalrous truth. 


It is right—the All-judging hath ordered it so; 
In the light of His favour the pure maiden stands: 
And who, that has gazed on that cheek’s modest glow, 
Would not yield without mnrmur his fate to her hands ? 
Trust on, noble Britons! trust freely the while! 
I wonld stake my soul’s hope on the truth of that smile 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
VESPERS AT THE ORPHAN-HOUSE, 
’T was that verdant season, the sweet May tiie, 
And St. Michael’s clock struck the vesper chime, 


' When we passed along, through the entrance wide, 


To gaze awhile on our City’s pride, 


| The Orphaun’s Asylum, and look within, 


On the young buds saved from sorrow and sin. 


*T was a glorious eve, for the sun went down 
In garments of purple, and golden crown, 
And the new moon shone like a silver boat, 
As through the blue ether, it seemed to float, 
And the city spread out, as fresh and gay, 
As a child just drest for a holiday. 


| We reached the large hall; ’tis a pleasant place, 


ie at - : ¢ i 7 
| Spacious, yet furnished with a simple grace, 


| And we stood to gaze from the windows wide, 


| On the garden that stretched on cither side, 








With a carpet of green, just fit to be 
The scene for a fairy’s revelry. 


’T was a pretty spot, for the flowers were born, 
And the flexile shrubs, and the springing curn, 
Toyed with the breezes, and breathed a low tone, 
As dreamy and sad as a spirit’s moan, 

While in the short vista, the Chapel rose, 

Where the waving willows, the prospect close. 


The picture was peopled, for hand in hand, 
Down the pcbbly walk came the orphan band, 
And the sight was touching, to mark each face, 
As they entered and took their ’customed place 
In that airy hall, where each eve, they wend 
To pray unto God, their Father and Friend. 


And when all was still, an elder boy past, 

From the small host that had gathered so fast, 
And read, in clear cadence, the evening prayer, 
While the young ones listened with earnest care, 
And methought ’mongst all, thatI found out two 
Of the fairest faces I ever knew. 


One was 8 girl, with a dar‘, brilliant eye, 
And a full, rich lip stained with crimson high 
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As the red rose wears, W while her restless feet, | And my fanc y read, with a busy eye, 


§ »@« 
Ever in motion, seemed exger to meet Che lot of each, on the future s sky, 
The bright play ground, where the song of the bird, 


| One noble boy! oh! I see him now, 
Through the lifted casement, was ceaseless heard. 


| With that open look and transparent brow, 
. : T he silo t, uth ar! race.— 
And close by her side, leaned a yonnger child, | Where the signet, truth, I could clearly trace, 
- - . That shone as the sun, through a crystal vase, 
Six summers on her, bad scarce frowned or smiled ; That a te t : : ; 
if; ; Ar S grace igure, whose every par 
A beautiful creature. she was, in trnth And his graceful figure, whose every part, 





Jas ¢ orfer Y for een) ras OF 
Yet it grieved me to see, in early youth, Was a perfect model, for sculpture’s art. 
A forehead so veiled in acloud of care, I read his fate, twas a glorious one, 


As her’s seemed to be, as she stood up there. For methought I look’d till its course was run, 


j i ‘ And I saw not a shadow to mar the whole 
Meekly she listened, her slight fingers clasp’d ee ao j 
Sod . Of the light that beain’d fr im his tutor’d soul, 
On her tiny breast, with the dark lash cast . od : i a 
: ; jut he moved right on, in the strength of mind, 
Like a pencil mark, on her downy cheek, a ; . 
on ‘ ae ~ : | Shedding a radiance o’er human kind, 
That flushed full oft, with a faint pink streak, 
Like the delicate lining of ocean’s shell, | And another yet, and another pass’d, 
. ; rare , . ay * » . , ha MB —- 
Then went, ’ere its color was known quite well. | Their lots were varied—some climbed the mast 


| Others were soldiers, while many more, 
I caught not her glance, for she seemed to shrink 


From a stranger’s notice, but yet I think 

Her eyes were vivlet, for once from the lid, 

She brushed the big tear, and half seen, half hid, F 
The eye beamed out, like a misty star, And those geutle beings, so young and frail, 


| The love of change from their homestead bore, 
| To sonie fertile soil, where contentmeut’s root 


Bears evera harvest of golden fruit. 


. , | I'd have kept thein ever in childhood’s pale 
Making me dream of some world that’s afar. ’ ; : ’ 
; 3ut woman’s lot was upon them all, 

And now when the prayer, by the boy was read, And mingled with snatebes of music-fall 
*« Our Father, who art in Heaven,” w:s said, I caught the low sighings of toil and care, 
And all those young voices, in concert rose, | And of wasted love, al! too large a shafe. 
Like many stringed harps, till the Amen’s close, } 

> | 
Mournful, yet swect, they fell on my ear,— ; 

: In some prison cave, where no light had vent; 

And I could have wept, as I listened there. es 
| Till suddenly Hope, with her magie hand, 


Too sad was my dream, and I felt as pent 


The rite was finish’d, and once more the throng Tung out a bright rainbow o'er fney’s land,— 


Of youthful worshippers pass’d along And with chasten’d feelings, I could but say, 
‘To the evening meal, while fast through my mind, ‘“* God bless you, all!” 


and then turn’d away. 
A thousand thoughts sought their current to tnd— Charleston, S. C. 


F rom the Cc bristian Register er Observe — 
Br LETVEeRa Bo nee 


Why doth my hand refuse to turn this little rusty key 

Is it because I feebly dread the records there to see? 

No—let me brave the sad yet sweet remembrance of the past. 
And dwell again on those whose love was all too bright to last. 


Here is a worn and ragged sheet—oh! I remember well 
The hour in which its burning words upon my spirit fell ; 
That hour is past, and with it fled that youthful passion too, 
And I meet his cold and steady eye with a steadiness as true. 


And this—she wrote it with a soul by agony impelled, 

In hours when hopeless grief and wo her noble spirit held; 

She wrote it when her last faint hope was crushed beneath his tomb, 
And pale despair had shruuded her within its darkest gloom. 


Here is another—let me dwell on this a little while; 

It isthe hand of one I loved—I see her youthful sinile, 

I see her soft, blue, radiant eye, her bright and dazzling cheek, 
And the rosy lips that never oped, but gentle words to speak. 


And this was penned beyond the sea—an only brothér’s heart 
Breathes in each line—alas! that friends so dear should ever part! 
Kind words and soothing memories this faded page recalls, 

And as | read, a gentler calm upon my spirit falls. 


Here is a thin, transparent sheet, and lightly o’er it traced 
These fair Italian characters in beauty uneffaced ; 

Dear Mary, can [e’er forget how dear thou wert to me, 

Or cease to mourn with stricken heart thy mournful destiny ! 








a a ne ae - a —- . - — ~ —— 
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[saw thee in the joyous spring, and hope beamed in thine eye, 

How could I deem that one so loved must pass away and die! 
Yet ere the summer days with all their flowers and sunshine fled, 
Thou and thy litle cherished one were sleeping with the dead! 


But here isone from her whose smile wes as the sunbeam’s glow, 
Shedding its pure and radiant light on all the scene below; 
Gay looks and laughing eyes are here before my spirit’s eye, 
And I see that smiling wvuiden stand in all her witchery. — 


And here are some from oue who sought amid the sweet south-west, 

A home his youthful faney had in gayest colors drest ; 

Hfow Hope springs forth from every word, and Joy breathes in each line! 
Ol! a sunny path and a bounding heart, young friend, be ever thine. 


And these—a separate packet, placed aside with se much carey 

And neatly tied with ribbon blue—L wonder whose they are! 

Ah! these indeed are all too dear to meet another’s eye, 

And you need not seek, with curious gaze, within their folds to pry. 


There, turn the key—I will not bring these memories of the past, 
The loved, the lost of other days their spells have o’er me cast; 
They haunt me ’mid these faded sheets, those images so dear, 





And though the few may claim a smile, the many wake a tear. 





THE RINGLET. 
BY H. T. TUCKIRMAN. 

The Statesman’s cabinet was thickly strown 
With parchment scrolls, Ambition’s implements : 
The hum of passers-by, the low, quick note 
Of the rich time -piece, the fantastic play 
Of checquered light athwart the du ky room, 
The soft and pensive strain, and sweet aroma 
From his wife’s terrace stealing winningly— 
Were all unheeded by the man of cares. 

Ye might have known the failure of some aim 

Of more than common import in the plan— 

Too intricately wove—or his deep schemes : 

For fixed in troubled musing was his gaze, 

And restlessly he scanned each lettered roll, 

Till thrusting back, in very petulance, 

A half-read packet on his escretoir, 

The spring-lock of a secret drawer was touched, 

And the forgotten nook, where in his youth, 

He had been wont to store the small treasures 

Of every doting hope, sprang forth unbid! 

What mystic token stays his anxious gaze? 

And whence that glowing flush 7—that mournful smile ? 
Ay, and the tear in that world-tntored eye ? 

List, list!—he speaks !—mark well his thoughtful words ; 
They may instruct thee—for men call him Great: 


‘Rincuet of golden hair! 

How thou dost move my very manhood now! 
Stirring in radiance, there, 

As once thou didst above this care-worn brow.’ 


‘Methinks it cannot be 
That thon art mine; yet, gazing, I do feel 


The spell of infancy, 
Like distant music, throngh my bosom steal.’ 








‘Swect relic of that hour! 
She who so fondly decked thee, day by day, 
As some love-cherished flower, 


From the green earth, for aye, has passed away "’ 
? ‘J ’ - 


‘Oh! what unconscious bliss 
Filled this lone breast when thou wert floating free, 
Wooing tue breeze’s kiss! 


Symbol of early joy, | welcome thee!’ 


‘Would that the sunny hue 
That gilds thy silken threads so brightly o’er—- 
Would that life’s morning dew 


Might bathe my restless heart for evermore!’ 


‘Unto the spirit-land, 

Could L, in being’s brightness, have been borno— 
Had her fond trembling hand 

From my CoLp brow this golden ringlet shorn;’ 


‘Not, then, should I thus gaze, 

And sigh that time has weakened and made dim 
The charm which thou dost raise— 

Bright are the tresses of the cherubim!’ 


‘Type of life’s tranquil spring ! 

Thy voice is rich and * loquently mild— 
The Teacher’s echoing : 

‘Become ye Now e’en as a little child.’ 











The swallow species are never known to 
alight om @ green tree or shrub, nor to enter a 
creen forest; but confine themselves to the habi- 
tatiuns of men, fields and meadows. 

An innkeepei in North Carolina, on being 
asked what meaning he attached to the term 
“ Aristocrat,” replied “any man who has more 
money than me, is, in my estimation, an Aris- 
tocrat.” 
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Mr. Morier, the distinguished English resident 
in Persia, acutely observes, that the style of some 
of the buildings or ruins in Persepolis, 1s pre- 


cisely analogous, or rather identical with that of 


Solomon’s temple, as represented in the scrip- 
tures. 

The educated Fleas that were exhibited a few 
years since in Charleston were not, it seems, a 
new thing under the sun. A character in Ben 
Jonson’s play of the Alchemist, enumerating the 
attractions of a place of amusement, speaks thus: 

“He has the fleas that run at tilt upon a ta- 
ble, or some dog to dance,” &c. 


A postmaster who dates from Buncombe conn- 


ty, N. C., says, ‘‘We do not get hard money 
here. The best postage change for letters l ever 
found is Chickens. 
If the letter is 6° cents, we take a half grown 
chicken. 
If “cc 
If 


10 a grown one. 
134 a full blood roaster. 

If 18% two full grown pullets. 

If 25 two grown laying hens.” 

The Richmond County Mirror, an elegant 
sheet printed on Staten Island, wittily proposes, 
that the name of ‘‘Goliath” should be given to 
the new steam-boat now building, to be placec 
by the side of the ‘ Hercules” and “ Sampson;” 
and further, that the old “ Bolivar” be laid up 
just long enough to paint ‘“ Methuselah” upon 
her wheel-houses. 

An Englishman, having lately obtained per- 
mission to live for a fortnight in one of the hons- 
es recently cleared at Pompeii, had it completely 
restored in its original style, and, with his family 
and servants, having assumed the ancient Ro- 
man costume, lived there during the whole pe- 
riod like a citizen of the republic, making the 
perusal of the classics his sole amusement. 

One of the most beautiful instances, says the 
Boston. Christian Register, of the considerate 
kindness of true charity with which we are ac- 


“eé 


“ 


quainted, is that of the benevolent Dr. Wilson of 


England. He once discovered a clergyman at 
Bath, who, as he was informed, was sick and 
poor, and af the same time oppressed with. the 
care of maintaining a numerous family. In the 
evening he gave a friend fifty pounds, requesting 
he would deliver it in the most delicate manner, 
and as from an unknown person. ‘The friend 


replied, ‘{ will wait upon him early in the morn- | 


ing.’ ‘You will oblige me, sir,’ answered Dr 
Wilson, ‘by calling directly. Think of what im- 
portance a good night’s rest may be to that poor 
man.’ 

The Pope once stopping for a night in a small 
village of Italy, the inbabitants resolved to send 
him adeputation. The mayor also suggested to 
present his holiness with the chief produce of the 
country, consisting of pine-apples, figs, and 
cream. The pine-apples, however, were dispen- 
sed with, and each member was to carry figs 
and cream, in silver basins. “‘Now,” said the 
mayor, with all the gravity of office, “you are not 
accustomed to appear before these high persona- 
ges, therefore, let us have no nonsense; do what 
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yousee me do, neither more nor less.”” The de. 
putation was arranged accordingly. The may. 
or placed himself majestically aud magisterially 
at its head, armed, like his followers, with a basin 
of figs in his left hand, and of cream in the right, 
At this time it was the custom to wear beards,~ 
‘The. door opened, and the mayor repeated his 
caution, ‘“‘Neithermore or less, | beseech you," 

There was a step down into the room, but the 
mayor not thinking on it, the shock plunged bis 
beard and face into the cream basin, and not 
being very young, brought bim upon his knees, 
with his hands and basin under him, and his 
creamed face, (richly ornamented with a well 
lathered and dripping beard) as it were implo- 
ringly raised towards the representative of 8. 
Peter. ‘The corporation thinking this a grave 
mattcr of form, simultaneously ducked their 
bearded faces, prostrated themselves on their 
marrow-bones, and significantly cast a halfen- 
quiring and confident look at ther leader, a 
though to say, ‘** You see we are all right.” The 
pope was at first (as well he might be) astonish 
ed; but burst into as genuine a fit of laughter 
as his lowest menial could have indulged in;— 
| while his officers, conceiving that the addresseis 

meant merely tohumbug his mightiness, gathered 

up the figs, and pelted the body corporate most 
ilustily. ‘The mayor hobbled out of the room as 
| fast as he could, closely followed by the breth- 
| ren; one of whom whispered him, “ How lucky 
we did not bring the pine-apples; they wouid 
have battered our heads to a mummy.” 

The author of a series of instruetive essays on 
church music in the Charleston Observer, thus 
enthusiastically expresses his feelings: ‘‘ Of all 
the vocal music I have ever heard performed, 
either secular or sacred, that plain, simple, ma- 
jestic, 1 had almost said, heaven descended Old 
Hundred, which every body sings and nobody 
sings well, is the most difficult to perform aright. 
One reason why I should like to live upon the 
earth when the petition presented in that inim- 
table stanza commencing 

“ Be thou, O God, exalted high,” 
shall be granted, is that I might hear Old Hur- 
dred sung by ten thousand voices, each of whom 
had learnt in the same school with Pan, and sung 
with the spirit and with the understanding also.” 

An inhabitant of the parish of Clerkenwell, 














being called upon a short time ago to fill up the 
blanixs of a printed circular, under the following 
heads, in pursuance of a recent act of Parlia- 
ment, entitled “ An Act for Consolidating aud 
amending the laws relating to Jurors and Juries,’ 
sent in the returns as folluws: “ Street.’’— Baker 
street—badly paved—rascally lighted, with one 
old woman of a watchman. “Title, quality, 
calling.” ‘Title none ; quality none, calling none, 
except when my wife and nineteen children call 
fur bread and butter; and as for business I have 
none. ‘Times are hard and there’s no business 
to be done. “ Nature of qualification, whether 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold property.” No 
freehold property, no copyhold property, 10 
leasehold property. In fact, no property at all’ 
I Lve by my wits, as one half the world live, an¢ 





am therefore not qualified. 
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TO THE PATRONS OF TIE SOUTHERN ROSE, 


HE Publisher of the Rost would respectfully remind its Patrons, that j in| 
order to the success of the work, it is highly necessary that prompt payment 
should be made. More than half a year has expired since the commence. 
ment of the present Volume; and notwithstanding the terms are—In Advanee 
—a very large proportion of the subscriptions remain unpé aid. The amount due 
from each subscriber is small in itself , yet, when taken in the aggregate, these 
form an important sum. 5 
It is therefore hoped that those who reside out of the city, will remit by| 


v 


mail, as early as possible; and to save the expense of postage, the Publisher| 
would again suggest the propriety of two or more persons enclosing a bill of 
Five dollars or more, when he will cheerfully pay the postage himself. | 

The amount of subscription from City subscribers w ill be Lewis Rae 
at 38, or in the rear of 36, Broad-street. B. B. HUSSEY. 


Charleston, March 16, 1839. 


‘(GTHOM AS E. DE NAUX, a Native of Paris, respectfully offers his ser- 


vices to the Ladies and Gentlemen of this City 1 in the capacity of Teacher of the 





He refers to the following Gentlemen—Rev. C. Hanckel, Hon. H. L. Pinck. 

ney, Rev. J. Stuart Hanckel, Thos. W. Malone, Esq., Edward North, M. D, 

Hon. James Smith Rhett, Edward W. North, M. D. 

Any communication directed to him and left at Mr. John P. Beile’s Bookstore, 
King-street, will be punctually attended to. tf Feb. 16. 


| 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. | 
| 








QUERY!— Who returns the Rose, and requests it to be dis-| 
continued, without furnishing the name? We know not how to. 
accommodate him without stopping our whole mail list ! !! 
THE PUBL ISHER. 


SUESCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


I’. A. Porcher, Charleston, 

C. M. Cleavland, do. 

John C,. Miller, do. 

Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, do. 

Dr. L. Dantzler, Vances’ Ferry, 
QO. M. Dorman, Jenkooutdia: EK. F. 
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Wm. Barnwell, 

Anna Powell, New Pultz, Ulster Co. N, Y. 
Mrs, J. Saunders, St. Thomas’ Parish, 

Rev. Wm, V. Thacher, Savannah, Ga. 
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Francis J. Carnes, New Y ork, : 
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The Southern Rose, 


EDITVED BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 
AT Two. DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCF. 


AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass. —Wua. Crossy, 147 Washington| Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Moraan. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 
Augusta, Geo.—T. Stoy. Walterboro’—C Harts G. Stokes. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mercu & Dinntes. Sumter.—P. O’Suttivan. 
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